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CHAPTER 3 


RELIGION IN THE SALJUQ PERIOD 


In the religious history of Iran the Saljuq period is particularly in- 
teresting, for it is the period of the Isma"ilis. As the Isma‘ili movement is 
treated in another part of the book, this chapter will be chiefly devoted 
to the three main aspects of religious life in Iran during this period: 
the development of Sunnism, the ferment of Shi‘i ideas, and Süfism. 
Chronologically the Saljuq epoch in Iran extends roughly from the 
tenth to the twelfth centuries; obviously in this chapter we cannot 
always keep exactly within these limits. 

If we realize that in the years from the death of Ash‘ari (935) to that 
of Ghazáli (1111) the entire theological system of Islam found its final 
systematization; that it was also the period of Nizàm al-Mulk's Siyasat- 
Nama and of extremely interesting Shi'i-Sunni polemics; and finally that 
in the twelfth century the oldest Süfi/ariga/s(fraternities) were organized, 
some of the first great Muslim theological universities were founded, 
and the poet Nizami lived (1141—1209/13): realizing these facts, we can 
easily see the importance of the Saljuq era. Though not one of the most 
original, it is certainly one of the most formative epochs in the cultural 
history of Iran. 


(1) SUNNISM 


The stronghold of Sunnism was mostly eastern Iran, whereas Shi‘i 
centres were typical of Persian ‘Iraq and Tabaristàn (especially Qum, 
Ray and Aveh). Iranian Sunnism was chiefly Hanafi and Shafi, and these 
two schools were not often on good terms. In the Kitab al-naqd, a Shi‘ 
polemic work of the first half of the twelfth century by Nasir al-Din Abu'l- 
Rashid al-Qazvini, an attempt is made at a sort of sectarian geography 
of Iran. The author observes that Khuràásán and Transoxiana and part 
of ‘Iraq were Hanafi and Mu'tazila in theology; Azarbaijan up to 
the borders of Anatolia, and Hamadian, Isfahan, Saveh, and Qazvin 
were Shafi‘i, while their theology represented various schools (Ash‘ari, 
Hanbali, etc.); the areas of Luristàn, Khüzistan, Karaj, Gulpaigàn, 
Burüjird, Nihavand were full of *anthropomorphists" (Mushabbiha, 
Mujassima);andin Mazandaran, Qum, Kashánand Aveh there were Shi'is. 
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A later work, also by a Shi'i author, the Tabsirat al“awamm (be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century), shows us the religious pattern of 
Saljuq Iran in more detail. The author distinguishes seven Sunni 
“sects”, distributed more or less as follows: 


I. Da’ adi, “now no mote in existence". 

2. Hanafi, theologically divided into Mu‘tazila, Najjariyya, Karamiyya, 
Murji'a, and Jabriyya. The people of Khwarazm are Hanafi-Mu'tazili, 
the people of Bukhara and the “peasants” (ras/27) of Kashàn are 
Hanafi-Najjari; in Ghür and Sind there are Karámis, whereas the 
Hanafis of Küfa and Baghdad are Murji‘a, and the Hanafis of Khurasan, 
Transoxiana, and Farghana are Jabri, as are the Turks. 

3. Maliki, theologically divided into Khariji (sic), Mu‘tazila, Mushab- 
biha, Sélimiyya (the Malikis of Basra), Ash‘ari. 

4. Shafit, theologically divided into six groups: Mushabbiba or 
* anthropomorphists " (Hamadan, Qara, Burüjird, Isfahan, Yazd, Herat, 
Salmas, Shiraz, etc.); Salafi, i.e. more moderate Mushabbiha ; Khdriji led 
by Husain Karabisi (according to this author all the Khárijis of Basra, 
Oman, and Isfara’in are Shafi‘i-Karibisi); Ma‘tazi/a, having as their 
imam Mawardi and Raghib Isfahani (the inhabitants of Mufradat, a 
town in Khüzistàn between Basra and ‘Askar-i-Mukarram, are Shàáfi'i- 
Mu'tazila, who “in older times" were numerous in Fasá, and even 
“now” in Shiraz there is a half-ruined caravanserai, an old vagf of the 
Shafi'i-Mu'tazila of Fasa); Ashari; and Yazidi, who ate spread from Zür 
to Syria (of Mushabbiha and Khirijite [sic] tendencies, they consider 
Abū Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, Mu'awiya and Yazid to be * God-guided 
caliphs”, but they often use /agiyya and include ‘Ali also in the list of 
God-guided caliphs). 

5. Hanbali. 6. Thbauri(?). 7. Isbáq-Rabawi: all three with Mushabbiha 
tendencies. 


This rather confused list is interesting for its information on the geo- 
graphical distribution of religious centres in Saljuq Persia. Of particular 
interest is the continuation of centres with Kharijite tendencies. Yàqüt 
too (1179-1229) informs us that in this period there were many 
Kharijites in Sistin: they were not afraid of declaring openly their 
Khàrijism, and they wore a special garb. 

As always happens in formative ages, religious debates and quarrels, 
often ending in massacres, were frequent. Even in moments of grave 
dangers religious antagonism was strong and active; according to 
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Ravandi’s Rabat al-sudir, in Nishapir after the terrible onslaught of the 
Ghuzz (1154) every night one sect would assault a quarter of the town 
inhabited by members of an enemy sect, and there they would kill and 
burn. Similar things happened in Shiraz between Hanafis and Shifi‘is, 
in Ray between both of them and the Shi‘is, and between all of them 
and the Ismá'ilis. To isolate a single racial or national element in 
Shi'i-Sunni disputes of this age is totally impossible. A verse like the 
following, composed in Arabic by an unknown poet of Ray and 
mentioned in the Shi'i work KZ/zb al-nagd, is typical: 


Truly man is distinguished only by religion, and piety (/aqw4) cannot be 
abandoned on account of racial reasons (‘a/a’/-nasab). Islam exalted the Persian 
Salman, polytheism humiliated the noble Abü Lahab! 


The same important text speaks of persecutions of Mushabbiha in 
Isfahan at the time of the Saljuq princes Mahmiid and Mas'üd, while in 
Ray Hanafis of Mu'tazili tendencies were compelled by force to declare 
that the Qur'àn was increate. The Saljug Mas'üd b. Muhammad, 
influenced by Mu‘tazili suggestions, persecuted followers of Mushab- 
biha, Jabriyya, and Ash‘ari tendencies in Qazvin, Ray, Isfahan, Baghdad 
and other places. 

The Kitab al-nagd, particularly significant as it is a Shi'i work, shows 
clearly that the great majority of Iranians were at that time Sunni with 
Ash‘ati and even Mushabbiha tendencies; and the city of Isfahan is 
mentioned as a “capital city of Sunnism”. As often happens in fiery 
polemics, all parties abundantly used an insulting and abusing language, 
misrepresented facts, and so on. Poets also took part in the disputes: 
e.g. the famous Zahir-i Faryabi (d. 1201) jeered at Mu‘tazilas, and 
Khaqani (d. 1199) attacked faldsifa (philosophers), Mufattila, and 
Mutazila. Shi‘is were fond of accusing all Sunnis of anthropomorphism 
and even of Isma‘ilism, “because they apply /4'/ and /aq/id as the 
Ismāʻilis!”! An ex-Shi'i convert to Sunnism wrote, soon before 1161, 
an anti-Shi'i book with the significant title “Some of the ignominies of 
the Shis” (Ba'du fada ib al-rawafid), which contained a list of sixty-seven 
of these “ignominies”. Qazvini’s Kitabu ’/-naqd, written as an answer to 
that book, bears the complete title: “Some vices of the Sunnis: a 
destruction of the ignominies of the Shi‘is” (Ba‘du mathalib al-nawásib 
fi naqd ba'd fad@ib al-rawafid). His book emphasizes especially the 
Mushabbiha aspects of Sunnism, and accuses the Sunnis of being blind 

1 Kitab al-nagd, p. 489. 
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followers of the tradition, believers in predestination and enemies of 
the family of the Prophet. The Sunnis, for their part, tended to assimilate 
all forms of Shi’ism to IsmA‘ilism (at that time the supreme public 
danger). The book Fada’th al rawafid says: “ Shi‘ismis the corridor leading 
to heresy” (rafidz dibliz-i mulbidist). And when the same book says that 
the Shi‘is are Zoroastrians under Muslim garb, it is repeating an older 
accusation (its initiator may have been Ibn Hazm, d. 1064), which is at 
the root of some unfounded modern assertions of a special similarity 
between Shi‘ism and Zoroastrianism. An interesting anti-Shi‘i accusa- 
tion in this book is the statement that the Shi‘is propagandize especially 
in the lower classes and amongst ignorant artisans and that they are 
dabriyya (materialists). 

It is practically impossible to delineate here a history of the develop- 
ment of Sunni ideas solely within Iran, regarded as a racial or national 
unit. The fact that Ghazàli was Iranian is not of gteat importance, as he 
wrote in Arabic and his works were studied even as far away as Spain; 
whereas in Iran Sunnis, and also Shi‘is, studied the religious works of 
their fellow believers spread throughout that vast unit which was the 
Islamic world. A chapter on Ghazili and his significance in the history 
of Muslim philosophy and theology can be found in any work on the 
history of Islam and has no place here. We will simply remark that he 
is one of the best representatives of that solid, clear, Khurasanian 
Sunnism that has been for centuries the religious milieu in which the 
greatest Iranian geniuses, literary and otherwise, have been bred. Of 
this Sunnism Ghazali is, in a way, the résumé and the practical end: after 
him Sunnism did not produce much that is significant in the theological 
field. On the other hand, Ghazali's radical mistrust of human reason 
and his consequent condemnation of philosophy; his intellectual aristo- 
cratism (he discouraged the common people from studying theology, 
saying they must only believe); his so often unjustly ptaised introduc- 
tion of a moderate mysticism into orthodoxy, which killed all the most 
enthusiastic and progressive aspects of mysticism; his wish to make 
jurisprudence mystical and mysticism juridical—all of these achieve- 
ments represent an end rather than a beginning, and their enormous 
influence has been quite detrimental for later Muslim culture. 

But the Saljuq period in Iran is not only the period of Ghazali. 
It is, as we said before, a formative age in which, side by side with the 
great synthesis of Ghazali, there existed other tendencies that are still 
alive and influential. It is the period in which the Mu'tazila school was 
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being finally vanquished by the Ash‘arites, except for some nuclei of 
resistance in ‘Iraq, Khwarazm, and Transoxiana. Four of the most 
famous figures here were: 

Juvaini (d. 1085), the master of Ghazali, known as Imdm al-Haramain; 
in his epoch the greatest Shafi‘i-Ash‘ari theologian of Khurasán, and 
author of the important treatises Irsbad, Shamil, Ghiyathhu 'I-Umam, 
Muhaqqiq 'l-Haqq. He had many pupils besides Ghazali. One of them 
was ‘Imad al-Din Kiya Harási (d. 1110) of Tabaristan. 

Another Shàáfiti-Ash'ari scholar of Saljuq Iran was al-Shahra- 
stani (d. 1153), who served Sultan Sanjar and is chiefly famous as the 
author of the great heresiographical manual, a/-Milal wa’l-nibal. He 
lived in Khurasan (Shahristàn is a town there, near Nasa) and in 
Khwarazm. Amongst other works he wrote a commentary on the 
Qur'àn. His Musari‘a is a polemical work against Avicenna, who is a 
favourite target of Ash‘ari attacks. 

Ibn al-Jauzi (d. 1201) the author of the celebrated Talbis Iblis, “The 
Tricks of Satan”, another heretical treatise; he lived in Baghdad and 
was so much venerated by all religious parties that sometimes disputes 
between Shi‘is and Sunnis were brought to him to be arbitrated. ` 

Fakhr al-Din Razi (d. 1210), the author of the famous Tafsir of the 
Qur'àn, a real encyclopaedia, of which somebody has said, Fibi kullu 
shai’ illa’l-tafsir (“In it there is everything save a commentary on the 
Qur’in!”), He also wrote the Mubassil afkar al-mutaqaddimin (a rich 
historical summary of the ideas of Muslim theologians); one risd/a 
(treatise) on the Prophet's Ascension, and other similar tracts. The 
famous a/-Kasbshaf, a Mu‘tazila commentary on the Qur'àn by al- 
Zamakhshari (d. 1144), is also a fruit of the Persian religious genius of 
the Saljuq epoch. 

The growing influence of the orthodox Ash'arite school brought 
with it, of course, a decline in the speculative sciences. Ghazáli's 
Tabafut al-Falasifa (“Destructio philosophorum") is only the most 
authoritative example of many similar attacks on philosophy, i.e. on 
purely speculative, Aristotelian and Neo-Platonic philosophy. A typical 
specimen of the orthodox Ash‘arite attitude of this time towards science 
is this sentence in the theological treatise Majmii‘a al-ras@ il al-kubra: 
“Only the science transmitted to posterity through the Holy Prophet 
is worthy of the name of science (‘#/w). Other sciences are either sciences 
but not useful (wai), or they ate not sciences and not useful, or they 
ate not sciences, but only called such, and not useful. If they are sciences 
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and useful they are certainly contained in the Prophet’s heritage.’ 
According to Ghazali the three chief errors of the “philosophers” are 
the following: “They admit in God only the science of the Universals 
and not of particular things; they do not believe in the resurrection of 
the body and in the reality of eschatological facts; they regard the world 
as being uncreated.” 

Although an uninterrupted chain of masters and pupils connected him 
with the great Master Avicenna, the philosopher—Farid Ghilani of 
Balkh (twelfth century) nevertheless wrote a treatise (Risdla hudith al- 
‘alam) in confutation of Avicenna, and especially of his theory of the 
uncreatedness of the world. As Avicenna had long been regarded as the 
philosopher par excellence, many of these attacks simply took the form 
of attacks on him personally. He was criticized from two sides: from 
the left, by such rationalist philosophers as Averroes (d. 1199), who 
thought his Aristotelian tendencies were impure; and from the right 
by such theologians as Shahrastani, Farid Ghilàni, and Fakhr al-Din 
Ràzi, and even by poets influenced by the general Ash‘arite atmosphere 
(e.g. Sana'i, d. 1141, and Khàgàni, d. 1199). 

Amongst the most important religious philosophers of the Saljuq 
epoch we may mention several in patticular. 

Abu'l-Abbàs Fadl b. Muhammad al-Likari of Marv, a pupil of 
Avicenna's pupil Bahmanyàr, was the author of the Baydn al-haqq bi- 
diman as-sidaq and other works. The Bayan a/-baqq, still unpublished, 
utilizes parts of previous works by Farabi, Avicenna, and others, and is 
divided into five parts: logic, natural history, theology, metaphysics, 
ethics. Lükari exercised a great influence on the Persian philosophers 
of this age for he had numerous pupils, though not all of them remained 
faithful to Avicennism, as we saw. Amongst his pupils were Aba Tahir 
Tabasi of Marv (d. 1145) with his pupil Abū Sa‘id Funduwarji, and 
also the qadi ‘Abd al-Razziq Turki, al-Iligi, the aforementioned Farid 
Ghilani, the physician Hasan Qattan of Marv, and As‘ad al-Maihani 
(d. 1133). 

Likari was a contemporary of the great astronomer and poet ‘Umar 
Khayyam, who, though not strictly a philosopher or a theologian, must 
be mentioned here if only because he symbolizes a different direction of 
Persian thought in this age. The orthodox opinion on him is well 
expressed in the mystical work Mirsdd al-‘ibad by Daya (1223), in which 
Khayyam, though praised as “famous for his talents, his wisdom, 

1 Cairo, 1324, p. 238. 
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intelligence and doctrine”, is associated with “those unfortunate 
philosophers and materialists, who, detached from divine blessings, 
wander in stupefaction and error”. In one of his quatrains (129 of 
Furüghi's edition) Khayyam himself refuses the title of falsafi (“ philo- 
sopher”’), in the sense of an Aristotelian one, saying he desires simply 
“to know who I am”. An anecdote reported in the Tatimma siwan al- 
hikma connects the name of ‘Umar Khayyam with that of another 
philosopher and physician of this age, Abu’l-Barakat Hibat Allah al- 
Baladi or al-Baghdadi (d. 1152), a Jew who served under the ‘Abbasid 
Caliph al-Mustarshid Bi‘llah, and, taken prisoner by the Saljuq prince 
Mas‘iid, accepted Islam. Abu’l-Barakat is the author of famous books 
such as a+Mu‘tabar, Kitab an-nafs, and a commentary on Aristotle's 
psychology. He strongly criticized Avicenna, and according to the 
anecdote mentioned above, ‘Umar Khayyam, requested by the Kaküyid 
prince ‘Ala’ al-Daula of Yazd to express his opinion on the dissension 
between the two philosophers, is said to have remarked: “Abu’l- 
Barakat does not even understand the sense of the words of Avicenna, 
how can he oppose what he does not know?” 

The names of other philosophers of this age—such as Abii Sa‘id al- 
Ghànimi, author of Ourddat at-tabi‘iyat; Zain al-Din al-Sawi, a con- 
temporary of Sultan Sanjar, a pupil of Ilàqi and author of treatises on 
logic, and so on—would mean little to the non-specialist reader. 

The importance of the Saljuq period lies especially in the fact that 
religious learning was organized in great teaching institutions, which 
might be considered to be amongst the first universities of the civilized 
world. For in this way the bases were laid for almost all the organized 
institutions of Muslim religious culture. In this work the great vizier 
Nizam al-Mulk was most active; the institutions he founded took the 
name of Nizdmiyya, and they were like colleges, with scholarships, good 
salaries for the professors, and a traditional and well-organized course 
of studies. Especially famous were the Nizamiyyas of Baghdad (founded 
in 1065-7) and Nishapir, though others were present in all the chief 
towns of the Saljuq sultanate. The professors in Baghdad and Nishapir 
were appointed by Nizam al-Mulk and, after his death, by his heirs. 
All the other colleges were imitations of the Nizamiyya: one of the 
most important of this period is the Mustansiriyya of Baghdad, founded 
in the years 1228-34 by the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Mustansir Bi'llàh. The 
teaching in all these universities (wadrasas) was done by the mudarrises 
(professors) and their z'74s (assistants). The professor used to teach 
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seated on a kars? (a sort of chair), and he wore a special gown called a 
Jara and a turban; two mu‘ids were seated at his side, repeating his 
words to the students and explaining difficult points. The curriculum 
studiorum consisted of figh (Muslim law) fadith (traditions of the 
Prophet), zafsīr (exegesis of the Qur'an), literary theory, mathematics, 
and medicine. Every student had his own /ujra (a small room) and a 
monthly stipend. In these madrasas, and also elsewhere, there were rich 
libraries. To take only an example given by Yàqüt in his Mu'jam: in 
Marv there were ten vaqf libraries, some of them containing 12,000 
volumes. Books could be borrowed without any restrictions (Yàqüt 
himself had two hundred in his house at one time!). 


(2) SHT‘IsM 

Before the sixteenth century, when it succeeded in becoming the official 
religion of an organized political unit, Safavid Iran, Shi‘ism consisted 
chiefly of widespread “centres of resistance”, a sott of fermentation of 
ideas to which it is very difficult to assign a well-defined geographical 
area. Such centres were by no means limited to Iran, which in Saljuq 
times was perhaps a more Sunni country than was Anatolia or Syria; 
but since Persia was to become—and not always by peaceful means— 
a Shi“ country four centuries later, it is of special interest to study the 
position of Shi‘ism in the Saljuq era, in order to try to discover some 
elements of historical continuity. The chief sources for our study are 
the two controversial works mentioned above, the KZb al-naqd of 
Qazvini, and the Fada’ih ar-rawafid, together with the “History of 
Religions”, Tabsiratu ‘l‘awdmm, by Sayyid Murtada Razi. 

Of the numerous Shi'i sects only four retain importance in this period 
in Iran: (1) the Nasiri, a name given in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries to those extremists who attributed to ‘Ali divine or quasi- 
divine powers (all other Shi‘is, including Isma'ilis, considered these 
heretical and &zfir (anbeliever)); (2) the Zaidis; (3) the Ismd‘ilis; and 
(4) the Imdmis (Ywelvets). 

The Zaidis in the Saljuq period were subdivided into four com- 
munities: the Jarddiyya/Sarbibiyya were followers of Abu'l-Jarüd, a 
contemporary of the imam al-Baqir, who, as a reproach for his “hypo- 
crisy " (nifaq), had called him Sarhüb, one of the names of Satan; then 
there were the Jaririyya/Sulaimaniyya; the Batriyya, followers of Kuthaiyyir 
an-Nawwa’ al-Abtar; and the Ya‘gabiyya. 
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The Jariidiyya considered the leaders of the Islamic community 
before ‘Ali to be usurpers and &air (unbelievers). Some of them believed 
that their Mahdi was the lord of Taliqan (in Badakhshán), Muhammad b. 
‘Ali b. ‘Umar b. ‘Ali b. Husain b. ‘Ali, imprisoned by the Caliph al- 
Mu'tasim (833-42). Others proclaimed as Mahdi the prince of Küfa, 
Yahya b. ‘Umar b. Yahya b. Husain b. Zaid b. ‘Ali, eventually killed 
during the caliphate of al-Musta‘in (862-6). 

The Jaririyya/Sulaimaniyya held different views from the Jarüdiyya, 
especially with respect to the transmission of the imamate. For the 
Jàrüdiyya, as for the Twelvers, it was transmitted by nass (explicit 
designation by the former imam), whereas the Jaririyya/Sulaimaniyya 
adopted the Sunni idea of the transmission of the imamate by shard 
(consultation). For them Abū Bakr and ‘Umar were sinners but not 
kafir. Not so ‘Uthman, who, having introduced (according to them) 
anti-Islamic bid‘as (innovations, heresies) was truly a kafir. 

The Batriyya were even more moderate than the Jaririyya, holding 
the idea that, though ‘Ali was after the Prophet the noblest of creatures, 
the caliphates of Abū Bakr and ‘Umar were still legitimate, because 
‘Ali himself had abandoned his pretensions to the imamate; similar 
ideas were defended also by the Ya‘qibiyya. 

Theologically the Zaidis were Mu‘tazila, and in jurisprudence they 
were practically identical with the Sunnis inasmuch as they considered 
qiyás, ray, ijtihad, and istibsan to be good shart sources of law. They 
regarded as invalid all imams after ‘Alison of Husain, and as kafir all those 
who did not accept, after him, the imamate of Zaid and the holy war. 

In the Saljuq period Zaidis were still comparatively strong in those 
regions that had been their stronghold in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
ie. Dailam, Gilàn, Tabaristàn, and Gurgin. In some of these areas 
during the lifetime of the author of the Kitab a/-zagd, the Zaidis still read 
the Ahutba in the name of their imams, and struck coins in their name. 

Apart from the IsmA‘ilis (treated in another chapter of this volume) 
the strongest Shi‘ sect of the Saljuq epoch were the Imdmiyya, ot 
Twelvers, as Western orientalists call them. The Saljuqs affirmed their 
power in Iran just at the moment when Shi'i elements—compara- 
tively strong in Dailam, Tabaristin, Persian and Arab ‘Trig, Khizistan, 
and Kirman—together with the powerful Isma‘ili movement were 
preparing the way for the destruction of the *Abbasid caliphate. Based 
on the strong Sunni centres of eastern Iran, and finding its best and 
most honest representative in the great personality of Nizam al-Mulk, 
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the vizier of Malik-Shah, the inflexible Sunnism of the Saljuqs gave new 
life to the moribund Sunni caliphate of Baghdad. This passage from the 
famous Siyasat-Ndma of Nizam al-Mulk is illuminating: 
In the days of Mahmud, Mas‘ud, Tughril, and Alp-Arslan (may Allah have 
mercy on them) no Zoroastrian or Jew or Rafidi would have had the audacity 
to appear in a public place or to present himself before a great man. Those 
who administered the affairs of the Turks were all professional civil servants 
and secretaries from Khurasan, who belonged to the orthodox Hanafi or 
Shafi‘i sects. The heretics of Iraq were never admitted as secretaries and tax 
collectors; in fact the Turks never used to employ them at all; they said, 
“These men are of the same religion as the Dailamites and their supporters; 
if they get a firm footing they will injure the interests of the Turks and cause 
distress to the Muslims. It is better that enemies should notbe in our midst.” 
Consequently they lived free from disaster.! 
This passage shows how one of the racially purest Iranian zones, 
Khurāsān, was strongly Sunni, whereas Shi‘ism seemed identified with 
‘Iraqi, western Iranian, and even Arabic tendencies: further proof, if 
necessary, that the present Shi‘ism of Iran has nothing to do with race. 
The Siydsat-Ndama is full of episodes and anecdotes showing the 
strong anti-Shi'i tendencies of the influential author, who, for propa- 
gandist reasons, often lumped all Shi‘is together with the much-feared 
IsmA‘ilis; indeed Shi'i resentment was one of the causes of Nizàm al- 
Mulk’s eventual dismissal, after which Shi'i influence began to grow. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the Saljuqs' anti-Shi'i policy, Shi‘i centres were 
flourishing in Iran, as elsewhere, during this period. Shi'is had their own 
madrasas, mosques, and libraries, and, as the protests expressed in the 
above passage show, they even succeeded in penetrating into court life: 
thus Hibat Allah Muhammad b. ‘Ali (known as Ibn al-Muttalib) was a 
minister of the Caliph al-Mustazhir; Sa‘d al-Mulk Avaji was vizier to 
Sultan Muhammad b. Malik-Shah, and Sharaf al-Din Anushirvin b. 
Khalid Kashani was vizier to both the Caliph al-Mustarshid and 
Sultán Mahmüd b. Malik-Shah. That orthodox Sunnis were preoccupied 
with the slow penetration of Shi elements into official posts is also clear 
from the Fada’ih al-rawafid, which expresses the fear of an alliance 
between “Turks” (ie. the Saljuq ruling class) and Shi‘ism: “Now 
[¢. 1165] there is no sardi of Turks that has notat least ten or fifteen ravafid, 
and many of them are employed as dabirs in the divdns.”® The Shi‘ 
author of the Kitab al-nagd even has words in praise of the “Turks” 
who sometimes used to protect the Shi‘is in the period following 


1 Darke tr., pp. 164-5 2 Pp. 53-4. 
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the death of Nizàm al-Mulk and Malik-Shah. Shi'i influences were 
particularly strong in Khwaàrazm, perhaps because this region was a 
traditional stronghold of Mu'tazilism: it is known that at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century the Khwarazm-Shah Muhammad went so 
far as to propose the *Alid ‘Ala’ al-Mulk as caliph, and to invite the 
‘ulama of his country to declare the ‘Abbasids unworthy of the caliphate, 
which should have belonged to the Husainis.! 

Amongst the propaganda techniques used by the Shi‘is to spread 
their beliefs and influence was that of the mandgibis or manaqib-khwans. 
Manádqib means “virtues” and mandgib-khwan is a singer who extols the 
virtues of ‘Ali and his descendants in streets and bazaars. The manaqibis 
had existed in Iraq since the Büyid period, and their activity had 
continued more or less secretly into the period of the early Saljuqs in 
‘Iraq and Tabaristin; in order to avoid persecutions they often migrated 
from place to place. The Kitab a/-nagd, speaking of the situation after 
the death of Malik-Shah, says that the manaqib-khw4ns used to sing 
gasidas in praise of the Shi‘i imam because he had attacked the Sunni 
“usutpers”. These qasidas also contained doctrinal and theological 
elements, such as the concept of żangīh (the absolute transcendence of 
God, as opposed to anthropomorphism); that of ‘ad/(the justice of God, 
as opposed to the Ash‘ari idea of His arbitrary power); that of the 
imams’ ‘iswa (infallibility and impeccability), of their miracles, and so 
on. Moreover in their fantastic tales of the military exploits of ‘Ali and 
his paladins, the poems were like “religious epical songs”. Unfortu- 
nately these older poems are almost completely lost, but we have good 
specimens of this kind of folk-religious Shi'i epic in the Safavid period. 
The Kitab al-naqd gives us also the names of some Shi‘i poets (to be 
distinguished from the wandgibis, who were mete singers), of whom the 
most famous in the twelfth century was Qivami of Ray. 

To counterbalance the manaqib-khwans' influence the Sunnis em- 
ployed fada’il-khwans (also meaning “ singers of virtues"), who exalted the 
superior virtues of Abū Bakr and ‘Umar and insulted the Shi‘is. The 
Kitab al-naqd, in a very interesting passage, tells us that their poems 
were imitations of those of the Shi‘is (and this is probably correct), that 
in them they taught the dogmas of jabr (predestination) and sashbih 
(anthropomorphism), and instead of singing of the “true” holy wars of 
‘Ali and his companions, “they invented false wars and unfounded 
stories concerning Rustam, Suhrib, Isfandiyar, Ka'üs, Zal, etc., and 


1 Juvaini, Ta’rikb-i Jaban-Gushd, vol. 11, pp. 96-7. 
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sent their singers to spread these idle tales (vrrahdt) in all the bazaars 
of the country, as a confutation (radd) of the bravery and virtue of the 
Prince of the Believers ( Ali). This heretical practice (bid'a) is still 
observed now, and it is truly a heresy and an aberration to sing the 
praises of Zotoastrians (gabrakan) in the holy Nation of Muhammad 
(blessings on him!)"'.! Imamite Shi‘ism appears here, in its true light, as 
an essentially Is/amic movement, which, in Iran, not only had nothing 
to do with pre-Islamic ideas, but condemned them more strongly than 
it did the traditional Iranian Sunnism. 

According to some texts it is also in this epoch that the 7227yas (not 
in the modern sense theatrical plays) experience a sort of revival. These 
mourning ceremonies in commemoration of the martyrdom of Husain at 
Karbala seem to have been started or developed first under the Büyids, 
and under the Saljuqs they were sometimes practised by the Sunnis too 
(Hanafi and Shafi‘i), and “even in strong Sunni towns, like Hamadàn ". 

Where in Iran were the Shi‘is most numerous at this period? The list 
of such places has become almost a róros in various religious books of 
this epoch, leading one to suspect that it is a formula inherited from 
older heretical treatises rather than a result of actual observations of 
facts. The places most commonly mentioned in connexion with the 
Shi‘is are Qum, Ray, and Aveh (this last being Aveh of Saveh, mentioned 
also by Yaqiit as a fervent Shi'i centre). Summing up the information 
given in the Tabsiratu ‘-‘awdmm, the Kitab al-naqd, and the Rabat al- 
sudir, we see that, besides Baghdad and its famous Shi'i quarter of 
Karkh, the “Shi‘i centres” in Saljuq Iran were chiefly considered to be 
Kàshün, Tafrish, Aveh, Qum, Ray, Qazvin, Sari, Iram, and zones in 
Mazandarán; in Khurāsān there were some Shi‘is in Nishapür and 
Sabzavar. But rather than denoting organized Shi‘i communities, some 
of these names hint at the presence of generically Shi'i ferment, some- 
times in the sense of Isma'ili or Dz/iz ferment. I wonder whether verses 
like those of Shams al-Din Laghari, quoted in the Rabat a/-sudZr, may 
be taken as real proofs of the presence of organized Twelver Shi'i 
communities in the localities mentioned: 


Sire, the place of Batinis are Qum, Kāshān, Aba, and Tabrish; 

Vindicate, therefore, the honour of the Four Companinns [the “orthodox” 
caliphs of the Sunnis], and throw fire into these four places, 

Then burn Farahan and Muslibgàh, so that the recompense of thy meri- 
torious works may be multiplied! 


1 Pp. 34-5. 
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More reliable information is that given by the Kitab a/-zaqd, which 
mentions the following Shi‘i madrasas of this epoch (second half of the 
twelfth century): in Ray, a traditional centre of Shi‘ism, the madrasa 
founded by Sayyid Taj al-Din Muhammad Gilaki, a contemporary of 
Toghril Beg, and the madrasas of Shams al-Islam Haska Bābūya and 
many others, some containing from 200 to 400 pupils; in Qum the 
madrasa of Athir al-Mulk, of Sayyid ‘Izz al-Din Murtada, and so on 
(altogether eight are mentioned for Qum); and in Kashan the madrasas 
called Safawiyya, the Najdiyya, the Sharafiyya, etc., with learned 
masters like Imam Ziya‘ al-Din Abu‘l-Rida Fadl Allah b. ‘Ali al- 
Husaini. In Aveh the madrasas “Izz al-Mulki, ‘Arabshahi, and others are 
mentioned; in Varàmin the Ridawiyya and Fathiyya, and in Sabzavar 
there were “good madrasas and teachers, which from generation to 
generation taught the Law of Islam" 

Shi culture in this epoch produced remarkable religious works. 
More or less at the beginning of the period the important Qur'anic 
commentary of the Shi‘i doctor Abū Ja‘far Tüsi (d. 1068) was com- 
posed, and a summary of it by Ibn Idris al-Hilli belongs to the twelfth 
century (Hilli died in 1182). In the first half of this century the Shi‘is 
produced a Qur’dnic commentary in Persian, that of Jamal al-Din 
Razi; and another venerated Shi‘i scholar, Shaikh Tabarsi (d. 1153), 
composed three Qur’anic commentaries, the most important of which is 
the Majma‘ al-bayan in Arabic (translated into Persian in the nineteenth 
century). The majority of Shi‘i theologians of this period were pole- 
micists, but they laid the bases of that methodical Shi'i theology which 
flourished especially in the next century inthe personality of Nasir al-Din 
Tiisi—sometimes considered the greatest of all Shi‘i theologians. 
Amongst the Shi'i polemical works we may mention Shaikh Tüsi's 
Ithbat al-wajib and Talkbis ash-shafi; a summary of a work by Sayyid 
Murtada (d. 1045); written against a-Mughni fi '"I-imáma by the Qadi 
‘Abd al-Jabbar Mu‘tazili of Hamadan (d. 1023), and concerned with 
such problems as the legitimacy of the imamate. Another polemical 
writer was Abu'l-Qàsim Husain b. Muhammad of Isfahan, known 
as Raghib (d. 1108), who wrote a/-Dbhari‘a ilā makdrim al-shari‘a. 
Qazvini’s Kitab al-nagd, composed around 1165, has already been 
mentioned. This epoch produced a remarkable number of those 
compositions, partly heresiographic and polemical, partly theological 
and historical, which could be defined as forerunners of our modern 


1 Qazvini, p. 174. 
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handbooks of comparative religion. The oldest one in Persian was 
written in 1092 by a Shi‘i, Abu'l-Ma'ali Muhammad ‘Ubaid Allah, 
and bore the title Bayan al-adyén (“An Explanation of Religions”). 
To the later Saljuq period belongs the Tabsirat al-‘awdmm of Sayyid 
Murtadà Da‘i Hasani of Ray, also a sort of encyclopaedia of religions 
containing useful data. 


(3) suFISM 
The second half of the eleventh century, all of the twelfth, and the be- 
ginnings of the thirteenth may be considered one of the most important 
periods in the history of Süfism, not only in Iran but everywhere. In 
the second half of the eleventh century in Transoxiana, Khurasan, and 
Iraq, great Süfi saints lived, each one in small convents (kbdngah), 
praying, meditating, and teaching new pupils. As we said in relation to 
Ghazàli, it is in the Saljuq period that Süfism, after years of distrust and 
even persecution by members of the orthodoxy, found its way in a 
modified form into Sunni orthodoxy itself. Qushairi and then Ghazali, 
both Ash‘ari (at first sight a rather anti-mystical position!), gave to 
Süfism full rights of citizenship in Sunnism; whereas Shi‘ism (seem- 
ingly a more favourable ground for mystical ideas) generally, at least 
in older periods, opposed Süfism, sometimes in a very violent manner. 

It is in the twelfth century that the oldest organized sarigats of 
Süfism were founded, and some important parts of the tarigat ritual were 
introduced. Massignon and Kahle are of the opinion that the initiation 
ritual of the Süfi brotherhoods was first created in this century, imi- 
tating the Qarmati (Isma"ili) ritual. 

Further, the document of initiation (ZZ) with its sé/sila, a sort of 
spiritual chain of the names of all the Masters of the brotherhood, seems 
to have been used for the first time towards the end of the Saljuq 
period, in 1227.1 It is also in this century that the coenobitic life of Z&»an 
(brothers) in a cloister (Rhdngah) found its first developments, though we 
may find traces of a communal life of mystics in earlier texts.? The first 
organized Süfi brotherhood in Iran were the Kazarüniyya (Shiraz, 
1034), in its beginnings a mystical school rather than a real “order”; 
but most important were the three branches of an originally common 
school (Junaidiya): i.e. the Khwajagan (founded by Yüsuf Hamadani, 
d. 1140), which spread, especially in Turkestan, through its branch 


1 See Massignon's article “Tarika”, in Encyclopaedia of Islam. 
2 Another word for ikhwan, mostly in Anatolia, was a&bi. 
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the Yasaviyya; secondly, the Kubrawiyya (founded in Khurasin by 
Najma 'l-Din Kubra, d. 1221); and thirdly, the famous Qadiriyya, 
organized in Baghdad some decades after the death of its spiritual 
originator, the famous saint ‘Abd al-Qadir Gilani, d. 1166). To these 
first tariqats we may add the Rifa‘iyya, with its centre in Basra (founded 
by al-Rifa'i, d. 1183), the Suhravardiyya of Baghdad, founded by ‘Abd 
al-Qahir Suhravardi (d. 1167) and ‘Umar Suhravardi (d. 1234), and 
later the Chishtiyya, which spread through the eastern zones of Iran, 
Afghanistan, and India in the thirteenth century; its centre was Ajmir, 
India, where the tomb of its founder Mu‘in al-Din Chishti (d. 1236) is 
situated. 

At the beginning of the Saljuq era some of the great Süfis of the 
older pre-tatiqat period of Süfism were still living in Iran. Abū Sa‘id b. 
Abi'l-Khair, the first mystical poet of Iran (d. 1048-9), and the equally 
famous Siifi theoretician Qushairi (d. 1073) were both active in Khura- 
sàn, where they left many disciples. Soon after them come such men as 
Hujviti, Khwaja Ahmad Sarakhsi, and Abū ‘Abdallah Baki; the 
Chishtis, spiritual offspring of Khwaja Ahmad Chishti, d. 966 (Chisht 
is a town in Khurasan), included Muhammad b. Abi Ahmad, Yüsuf b. 
Muhammad b. Sam'àn (d. 1067), and Qutb al-Din b. Maudüd Chishti 
(d. 1133), all very well known at the time of the Greater Saljuqs. It was 
in the same region, Khurasin, that the fame of Khwaja ‘Abdallah 
Ansari (d. 1089), the great writer and saint buried in Herat, began to 
spread in this period. Some time earlier, Khwaja Yahya b. ‘Ammar 
al-Shaibani, disciple of the Shirazi saint Ibn Khafif, had gone to Herat 
and was active there in spreading Süfi teachings. One of the greatest 
Süfis of Khurasan was the Shaikh al-Shuyükh Abi ‘Ali Farmadi, who 
lived in the second half of the eleventh century. He was a spiritual 
disciple of Abu al-Hasan Kharraqini, Abū Sa‘id b. Abi’l-Khair, Abu’l- 
Qasim Gurgàni, and of Qushairi, and in his turn became master of the 
Sunni theologian al-Ghazali, whose brother Ahmad Ghazali, author of 
the mystical work Sawamib, is also a very famous Süfi of this epoch 
(d. 1123). Farmadi was also the master of Shaikh Abū Bakr b. ‘Abdallah 
Nassáj of Tüs, who in his turn had numerous pupils at the end of the 
twelfth century. Pupils of Ahmad Ghazali included the famous author 
of the Magdmat, Badi ‘al-Zaman Hamadani (killed as a heretic in 1131), 
Shaikh Abu'l-Fadl Baghdadi (1155)—the first link in the spiritual chain 
of Ni‘matallah Wali (d. 1430), a later founder of the mystic order of the 
Ni‘matallahi—and Diya’ al-Din Suhravardi. 
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In Transoxiana the above-mentioned Khwaja Abū Ya'qüb Yüsuf 
Hamadani, of the school of Fármadi and founder of the Yasaviyya/ 
Khwajagan brotherhood, had many pupils, among whom ‘Abd al- 
Khaliq Ghijduwani, ‘Abdallah Barqi, Hasan Andaqi, and Ahmad 
Basavi are particularly famous. 

In Khwarazm the greatest Süfi of this epoch was Abu'l-Janàb 
Najm al-Din al-Khiwaqi, known as Kubra, who was killed in 1221 
during the invasion of his native country by the Mongols. He is also 
known as Shaikh-i Vali-Tarasb (“the Creator of Saints"), because of the 
great number of Süfi disciples who followed his teachings, and he 
founded the Süfi brotherhood of the Kubrawiyya. He was, like all the 
great Süfis of Iran in this time, a Sunni (Shafi): “We think", he wrote, 
“that the best creatures are Muhammad, the Prophet of God, then Abi 
Bakr, then ‘Umar, then ‘Uthman, then ‘Ali; and we love the people of 
His house, the Good, the Pure ones, from whom God took away any 
trace of impurity and whom He made pure and near to Him.” That he 
showed a particular veneration for ‘Ali and his descendants (in Mongol 
times this respect was to become accentuated in some of his disciples) 
is a common quality of Süfism and not peculiar to him. Amongst his 
first disciples were Abii Sa‘id Majd al-Din Sharaf b. Mu'ayyad Baghdadi 
(d. 1211 or 1219, a native of Baghdadak in Khwarazm, not to be con- 
founded with Baghdad), and Sa’d al-Din Muhammad b. Mu’ayyad 
Hamuüya (d. 1252), author of difficult and still not sufficiently studied 
esoteric and cabbalistic works such as the Kitab sajanjal al-arwap, in 
which, according to some, he expressed Shi'i tendencies: e.g. after 
Muhammad, he said, there was a chain of twelve aw/iyd, saints, not 
imams. Saif al-Din Bakharzi (d. 1260) was another disciple, active in 
Bukhara and author of famous quatrains; other Süfis were Jamal al-Din 
Jili, Baba Kamal Jundi, Najm al-Din Rāzī, called Daya, author of the 
famous mystical work Mirsad al-‘ibād (1223); and Baha’ Valad (d. 1230), 
father of the greatest Safi of Iran, Jalal al-Din Rami. 

As is clear from all these data, the development of Süfism in this 
epoch took place especially in the eastern, more strictly Sunni, zones 
of the Iranian cultural world. In the western part of this world, with its 
spiritual centre in Baghdad, Süfism was spread above all by the Suhra- 
vatdiyya brotherhood, founded, as we saw, by Abü Hafs ‘Umar 
Suhravardi, the real founder of the tariqat of this name, though its 
silsila goes back to his uncle ‘Abd al-Qahir, a pupil of Ahmad Ghazali. 
Abū Hafs ‘Umar is the author of many books (Kitab al-awarif, Kashf 
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an-nasd'ib, I'lam al-taqi, I lam al-buda, etc.) and had very famous students, 
including the great poet Sa‘di, the poet Aubad al-Din Kirmàni, and 
Ahmad Basavi. 

As we said before, most Shi'is in this epoch were much mote anti- 
Sufi than the Sunnis were; the pro-Süfi attitude of many Shi'i com- 
munities of later ages, and especially of modern Iran, is an interesting 
phenomenon in the religious history of the country, which cannot, how- 
ever, justify the anachronistic attitude of those modern Iranian scholars 
who tty to attribute Shi'i tendencies to Süfis of earlier epochs. The Shi‘i 
attitude towards Süfism in the Saljuq period is clearly exemplified by 
the Shi “History of Religions", the Tabsirat al-‘awdmm by Sayyid 
Murtada Razi, who distinguishes the Süfis of his epoch into six sects: 
(1) The pantheists, followers of the ideas of al-Hallaj (d. 922), who 
affirm the Zibad (the complete unification, or fusion, of the soul of the 
mystic with God); (2) the ‘Ushshdg (lovers), who preach detachment and 
love of God as propaedeutic to the acquisition of occult doctrines; 
(3) the Nzrzyya (from zar = “light”), who affirm the existence of two 
kinds of veils between man and God, a veil of light and a veil of fire 
(nar and zar); (4) the V'asi/iyya, who say that the practices of the shari‘a 
are a useful preparation for approaching God, but are no longer needed 
by those who have reached (zz5//) God. (And, our Shi'i author adds 
deprecatingly, all the Süfis of the period are vasil!); (5) those who deny 
the utility of science and logic, saying that arguments based on them 
are vain, since the only true science lies in humble obedience to the 
Master; they say also that faith is not a created thing or attitude, but a 
divine act, and all divine actsateuncreated ; and finally (6) those immoral 
and despicable Süfis who assume the garb of wandering beggars. 

The same author affirms that “all the Süfis are Sunnis”, which is for 
him a very strong argument for their condemnation; indeed the greatest 
figures in the history of Süfism (Hallaj, Bayazid Bistami, Shibli, and 
so on) are stamped with the worst maledictions and treated as pantheists, 
sorcerers, xindigs (dualists), and, generally speaking, as antinomians. 

In spite of the Süfis' deep penetration into orthodox Sunni circles— 
accomplished, as we saw, precisely in this epoch—an anti-Süfi attitude 
is of course still present in some orthodox Sunni writers. Ta/bis Iblis, by 
the Ash‘ari theologian Ibn al-Jauzi, contains strong attacks on the 
Süfis, though the author makes a clear distinction between an older, 
purer Süfism, and the “modern” one, for which he shows distrust. 
Ibn al-Jauzi gives us in his book precious information on the Süfi life 
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of his age. He says that the Süfis of the twelfth century owned many 
ribdts in which they led a merry life, whereas for the older mystics the 
ribats were places of asceticism. Some of the convents had been erected 
by unjust princes with stolen money, which they wanted to “purify” 
through these holy foundations (vaqf), and those who frequented them 
were quite different from the Bishrs and Junaids of the past. Imitating 
the old companions of the Prophet, early Süfis used as their garment the 
austere Rhirga (a robe made of shreds and patches of various colours), 
but some wore a woollen vest under it. They used to eat but little, and 
before the ceremony of initiation they fasted for two months. Some 
Süfis organized for their saliks (disciples) periods of forty days of half- 
fasting called arba‘iniyya (arba‘in = “forty” in Arabic) during which 
they ate only fruit; and some of them grew so accustomed to fasting 
that they had temptations and visions and sometimes fell into immoral 
habits. Now, however (he adds), there are Süfis who exaggerate in the 
opposite direction and eat abundantly. The habits Ibn al-Jauzi most 
energetically disapproves of in Süfis are laziness and mendicity, both 
forbidden by the canonical law of Islam. Nor does sama‘ (singing and 
dancing) meet with his sympathy, though it was prudently accepted by 
Ghazáli, who devoted an interesting book of his Ipya’ to the problem 
of the canonical legality of sama‘. Both Ghazali and Ibn al-Jauzi 
mention the habit, current amongst Süfis in their time, of tearing away 
garments in the paroxysm of ecstatical dances, and of distributing their 
pieces (considered to be full of baraka, or mystical force) to those 
present. Ghazàli gives a canonical reinterpretation of this, accepting it 
as a sott of surrogate alms, when the pieces torn away are sufficient to 
patch garments of poor people. Ibn al-Jauzi also speaks critically of the 
dangerous practice of the intercourse of Süfis with the shabids (beautiful 
youths, symbols of the beauty of the Creator). Süfis of his time, how- 
ever, had a strong predilection for celibacy and loved to travel without 
any provisions, relying only on God (savakkul), Their contempt for the 
sciences, their calling the canonical law of Islam ‘i-i zabir (purely 
exoteric science) and their own doctrines ‘i/w-i bafin (esoteric science), 
their disdain for logic and law once they had realised their “truths "— 
none of this met with the approval of the author. 

In spite of all such opposition, Süfis in this epoch were fairly free to 
teach their doctrines and carry out their practices. They easily found 
protectors in princes and powerful personalities. One of the greatest of 
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their protectors in the Saljuq era was the great vizier Nizam al-Mulk 
himself. According to Muhammad b. Munawwar in his Asrar al-taupid, 
composed in the second half of the twelfth century, he had been in his 
youth a pupil of the famous Abū Sa‘id b. Abi "| Khair, and had wit- 
nessed miracles performed by that saint. He is said to have remarked: 
“All that I have, I owe to Shaikh Abū Sa'id." He founded many 
khànqàhs, and gave much money to the embryonic Safi organisms of his 
age. Not one of the least of the Sifis’ contributions to Iranian culture 
lay in their ample use of poetry to teach their doctrines: the first great 
mystic poet, Sana’i of Ghazna lived in this epoch. 

Though not strictly speaking a Safi, and active outside as well as 
inside Iran, Shihab al-Din Suhravardi “Maqtil” (1153-91)—not to 
be confounded with the other Suhravardis mentioned above—is one of 
the most original thinkers of the eastern Islamic world in this epoch. 
This * Master of the doctrine of ishrag” (Shaikh al-isbráq) was born in 
Suhravard, in north-western Iran, and his early education was also in 
Iranian territory, at Maragheh and Isfahan. He was chiefly active in 
Syria, where he was killed—allegedly for religious motives, but 
probably also for political reasons—by order of the great Ayyübid Sultan 
Salah al-Din, the “Saladin” of Western histories and legends. He can be 
classified neither as a Süfi nor as a philosopher, neither as Sunni nor as 
Shi‘i, and in this isolated originality lies his greatness. He could be 
called perhaps a theosophist, apart from the modern implications of this 
word, or a gnostic; but many of his ideas (the development of a sort 
of mystical Neo-Platonism with clear Isma'ili influences) and also a 
great part of his terminology are original and do not follow the accepted 
patterns. This, and his openly expressed contempt both for the tradi- 
tional Aristotelian philosophy of the schools and for the orthodox 
legalism of the theologians, even accentuated his “heterodoxy”. 
Moreover in his works he consciously attempted to revive the older 
Hermetic/Pythagorian/Iranian tradition. For instance, in his Talwihat 
he says: “...Know thou that the Exalted Wise Men (a/-bu&ama al- 
kibar) of old, since the times in which Wisdom was orally transmitted, 
such as the Father of the Wise, the Father of Fathers, Hermes, and before 
him Agathodaimon and Pythagoras and Empedocles and the Prince of 
the Wise, Plato, were of much greater dignity and of much higher 
spiritual stature than all those subtle /ici we know amongst the 
Muslims..." And in his Mashdri* wa mutarabat he again sets up a sort 

1 Corbin ed., vol. z, p. IIT. 
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of spiritual si/si/a in which old Iranian names occur alongside those of 
Greeks, Egyptians, and Muslims: 

The last one amongst the Greeks who had an exact notice of that Annihi- 
lating Light that leads to the Lesser Death was Plato, the sublime Wise one. 
And amongst the Great ones, the one who consolidated his knowledge, and 
whose name remains eternal in the histories, was Hermes. Amongst the 
** Pahlavis? ['*old Iranian traditions”, fab/aviyyin] it was the first man [za 
al-tin, “the possessor of the clay"] called Gayümart, and in his school 
(shi‘a) Faridün and Kai-Khusrau. For what concerns the lights of the mystical 
path [s/z£] in these times nearer to us the leaven of the Pythagorians fell 
into Akhi Akhmim [the famous Egyptian Muslim mystic Dhà ’l-Nūn, 
d. 860] and from him it descended into the Contemplative Wanderer (sayyar) 
of Tustar [Abū Sahl al-Tustari of the ninth century] and into his school; 
whereas the leaven of the Khusravanids, in the Mystical Path, descended into 
the Contemplative Wanderer of Bistam [Bayazid Bistámi, d. 874] and after 
him into the Divine Knight (//7) of Baida [Mansür al-Hallaj, the mystical 
mattyr, killed in 922] and afterwards into the Divine Wanderer of Amul and 
Kharraqàn [Abu'l-Hasan al-Kharraqani]. . .? 

These doctrines were therefore, for him, the common patrimony 
from an ancient tradition of which Iran was a part, a tradition that 
originated in the Hellenistic syncretism of the first centuries of the 
Christian era. This allegedly “old” doctrine, actually perfected and 
developed by Suhravardi's undeniable theosophical genius, cannot be 
outlined here. It is sufficient to say that Suhravardi did not remain an 
isolated thinker; after he died his ishráqi ideas, more or less openly 
professed, found their way first into Iranian Süfism and Shi‘ism, and 
later, sometimes through dim and secret historical channels, even into 
modern Iranian culture, after their interesting revival in the seventeenth 
century in the School of Isfahan. It is another important seed of thought 
that first developed in the Saljuq epoch. 

Toconclude, theimportance of the Saljuq period in the religious history 
of Iran lies in its formative richness, expressed in various directions of 
thought: first, Ash‘ari Sunnism reached its final systematization in the 
great synthesis of Ghazali. Secondly, Süfism was first organized into great 
brotherhoods, and important schools were created. Thirdly, the philo- 
sophy of Suhravardi Maqtül opened up new paths to Iranian theosophical 
speculation. And fourthly, Shi'i ferment pullulated in Iran in the double 
aspect of Isma'ilism, with its highly interesting esoteric theology, and 
Twelver Imamism, which, though now comparatively weak, created a 
wide network of propaganda centres, during the Saljuq period. 


1 Corbin ed., vol. 1, pp. 502 ff. 
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CHAPTER 7 


RELIGION UNDER THE MONGOLS 


As we have already seen, at the time of the Mongol conquest most of 
Tran was Sunni; indeed, says Molé, this was “one of the most Islamized 
countries in the Middle and Near East"! Small Zoroastrian minorities 
existed in one or two centres, but played only a secondary role in the 
country's religious life. There were also Jews and Christians, but the 
latter were far less numerous than in the Arabic-speaking countries 
of Syria, Egypt, and Iraq. A summary of the distribution of the various 
Muslim schools and sects in Iranian territory has been given above, 
pp. 283-302. 

The Mongol invasion of Persia, which began in 1220, together with 
the subsequent fall of the Baghdad caliphate (1258) and the killing 
of the last ‘Abbasid caliph, al-Musta‘sim billah, brought the entire 
Muslim world and especially Persia face to face with unexpected and 
formidable problems. For the first time in the history of Islam a great 
part of the Muslim world found itself under the rule of a non-Muslim 
power—and not only non-Muslim, but one which, to begin with, was 
in general anfi-Muslim. At the same time, however, when the Mongols 
destroyed the external and political power of the reformed Isma"ilism of 
Alamüt, they thus saved orthodox Islam from the continual menace 
which it represented. And their destruction of the Sunni caliphate in 
Baghdad meant that for the first time Sunnism was deprived of every 
semblance of political authority, and this could only be an advantage 
for Shi‘ism. The presence of a Shi'i theologian, and one of the greatest 
of the time, among Hülegü's advisers was, to say the least, significant. 

There has been a tendency to exaggerate the unimportance of the 
decadent Sunni caliphate under the last ‘Abbasids. In reality, it was 
precisely the decline of the caliphs’ political power that led them to 
accentuate certain more specifically “religious” aspects (in the Western 
sense) of this institution. For example, when they were trying to 
dissuade Hülegü from attacking the capital, the caliph’s ambassadors 
said to him: “If the caliph is killed, the whole world will be disorgan- 
ized, the Sun will hide his face, the rain will cease to fall and the plants 


1 “Les Kubrawiya entre sunnisme et Shi'isme . . .”, Revue des Etudes Islamiques, p. 65. 
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will no longer grow.”! This is the typical notion of the “sacred 
monatch" to be found in many Asiatic traditions, and it is significant 
that the Mongols themselves, who in some respects had similar ideas 
concerning the sanctity of sovereignty, seem to have believed the 
ambassadors up to a certain point. In fact, when Musta‘sim was taken 
prisoner by Hiilegii’s hordes, some of the Sunnis who were with the 
Mongols said that “if Hülegü spills the blood of the caliph on the 
ground, he and his infidel Mongols will be swallowed up by the earth. 
He must not be killed. . . . The accursed Hülegü feared that if he let the 
caliph live, the Muslims would rise in revolt, and that if he slew him 
with a sword and his blood was spilled on the ground, there would be 
an earthquake.” He therefore had him killed by the well-known 
method, without any shedding of blood.? Contemporary sources are 
full of interesting references to this sacral aspect of the caliph; even 
Hülegü's court astrologer, Husim al-Din, had predicted six disasters 
if Baghdad were to be attacked. Fortunately for Hülegü his Shi'i 
adviser Nasir al-Din Tüsi was able to show that Husim al-Din’s 
astrological deductions were wrong.3 That the Shi‘is were not very 
grieved by the fall of the *Abbasid caliphate is evident in practically all 
the sources, even if one disregards the “treachery” of the last ‘Abba- 
sid’s Shi'i minister, Ibn al-‘Alqami (d. 656/1258), and the presence in 
Hülegü's retinue of Nasir al-Din Tüsi. Certain þadīths had been cir- 
culating for some time, which might well have persuaded the Shi‘is to 
collaborate with Hülegü: according to one, for example, the “Turks” 
would help the Mahdi ot the Qaim to achieve victory ;* and there were 
other similar stories. It is known that while Hülegü was preparing to 
lay siege to Baghdad, several Shi‘i communities surrendered to him, 
and a rumour also spread that, under the influence of Nasir al-Din 
Tiisi, he had become a Muslim. 

On the other hand, the fall of the caliphate had a disastrous effect 
on the Sunnis, and all the Sunni historians speak of it as if it were a 
cosmic catastrophe, while poets wrote elegies on the death of al-Musta*- 
sim, on that occasion Sa‘di, the great Persian poet, composed two 
gasidas, one in Arabic and the other in Persian. But while the psycho- 
logical effects on the Sunnis are evident, the theological consequences 


1 [bn al-Tiqtaqa, 4/-Faebhri, transl. Amar, p. 225; cf. Rashid al-Din, transl. Arends, 


p. 38. 
? Jüzjani, Tabagat-i Nasiri, ed. Habibi, vol xr, pp. 197-8. See also Boyle, “The Death 
of the Last “Abbasid Caliph”, p. 150 and note 5. 

3 See above, p. 346. 5 Qazvini, Kitab al-nagd, pp. 510-11. 
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are less clear. The true caliphate, which combined the spiritual with 
the temporal power, had long since ceased to exist. Despite the fact 
that princes even in distant lands like India had theoretically to be 
invested by the Caliph of Baghdad, it is no exaggeration to say that his 
effective authority during the decadence of the ‘Abbasid dynasty was 
spiritual rather than temporal. The comparison between the pope and 
the caliph is not a recent European invention, but can be found for the 
first time in the diary of the Shafi'i géd7 Jamal al-Din Muhammad b. 
Salim of Hama, in Syria, who in 1260, that is shortly after the fall of 
Baghdad, visited Italy and went to the court of King Manfred, son of 
Frederick II, as envoy of the Mamlük Sultan Baibars. Here he speaks 
of the pope, as “the Caliph of the Franks”. This is interesting, because 
it was Baibars who in 1261 with great pomp installed an uncle of the 
dead al-Musta‘sim as “Caliph”, conferring upon him functions which 
were somewhat “spiritual” and nominal. Ignoring the realities of the 
situation, Sunni writers of treatises continued to repeat the old notion 
of a caliphate pure and simple, even at a time when it had become a 
fairy tale or had disappeared altogether. The more intelligent among 
them, such as Ibn Khaldiin in the fourteenth century, admitted that 
after the disappearance of Arab dominion nothing was left of the 
caliphate but the name;! while al-Nasafi (d. 537/1142) and Ibrahim 
Halabi (d. 1549) maintained that the real caliphate had lasted only thirty 
years, until the death of ‘Ali. It is therefore not surprising that the 
theological effects of the fall of the Baghdad caliphate were very slight. 

The Mongol invasion, then, strengthened the non-Muslim communi- 
ties in Persia. Chingiz-Khàn and Ögedei were shamanists who had no 
desire to be converted to any other religion, though Chingiz-Khan was 
interested in other creeds and made inquiries, both directly and 
indirectly, about the usages and customs of foreign religious com- 
munities. Güyük had strong leanings towards Christianity, even if he 
actually remained a shamanist. Móngke seems to have been somewhat 
indifferent to religious matters, but as soon as Qubilai embraced the 
Buddhist faith and his brother Hülegü also showed leanings towards 
that religion (in fact it is almost certain that the latter became a Bud- 
dhist), shamanism lost all its official significance. This did not happen, 
however, with the traditional religious customs of the Mongols. 
Sorcerers were still numerous and respected, and Abaqa greeted with 
joy a magician (sdhir) named Baraq, who visited him in 1278.2 The 

1 Muqaddima, transl. Rosenthal, vol. 1, pp. 402-78. ? Rashid al-Din, vol. 1, p. 267. 
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figure of the shaman in the religious world of the Mongols in Iran 
disappeared more or less definitely during the reign of Arghun (1284- 
91), when Buddhism was being practised more thoroughly and con- 
scientiously. But the real nature of Buddhism in Il-Khanid Iran and its 
influence on the Muslims of that country is an unsolved, and perhaps 
insoluble, problem, chiefly because of the lack of reliable sources. 
(In contrast, we know that the Mongols had a considerable influence 
on the Persian language.) Iran must have been full of Buddhist temples 
— we heat of them only when they were destroyed in 1295-6—and in 
these temples there must have been numerous priests. Buddhism was 
particularly strong under Arghun, who even caused Buddhist priests 
to be brought from India, and is said to have died as a result of treat- 
ment prescribed for him by an unidentified “Indian yogi”. (For contacts 
between Süfis and Buddhist priests, see below, pp. 545-6.) Nestorian 
Christianity was also widespread, especially among the women of the 
Il-Khins’ family; Móngke's mother, several of his wives, and Hülegü's 
wife were all Christians, as were many other women (including, of 
course, Abaqa’s wife Maria, known as Despoina Khatun, who was an 
illegitimate daughter of the Byzantine Emperor Michael VII). These 
women often had their children baptized, and at least two Il-Khins, 
Ahmad Tegiider and Oljeitü, were Christians in their childhood. As 
regards the Jews, their position was considerably strengthened by the 
success of individual Jews in obtaining court appointments, a notable 
case being the physician and minister of Arghun, Sa‘d al-Daula, who 
was a mortal enemy of the Muslims and favoured his fellow-Jews in 
every possible way by using his influence over the sovereign. But even 
royal favour was not enough to save him from popular fury, and he 
was executed in 1291. According to Vassaf (d. first half of fourteenth 
century), Sa‘d al-Daula tried to gain the favour of the Il-Khin by 
declaring that Chingiz-Khàn was a prophet, that the gift of prophecy 
was hereditary, and that Arghun should follow in the footsteps of the 
prophet Muhammad and found a new umma (religious nation), which 
would be universal and would turn the Ka‘ba into a pagoda! Another 
important figure of the Il-Khinid period is also said to have been a 
Jew, at all events by origin. This was Rashid al-Din, a physician and a 
famous historian of the Ghazan period; he too was killed, in 1318, 
but his death did not completely put an end to the influence of Jews 
at the Il-Khanid court. 

The 16th of June 1295 (1 Sha‘ban 694) was a very important day in the 
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history of religion in Il-Khanid Persia, for on that day, a few months 
before his accession to the throne, Prince Ghazan was converted 
to Islam and assumed the Muslim name of Mabmüd, at Firüzküh in 
the presence of Shaikh Sadr al-Din Ibrahim al-Hamawi. It is true that 
the Il-Khan Tegüder (d. 1284) had previously been converted to Islam 
and had taken the name of Ahmad, but this was purely a personal matter 
and had no sequel. Ghazan, on the other hand, made the whole of his 
court and large numbers of the Mongols in Iran become Muslims. Thus, 
after a lapse of some seventy years, Islam again became the official 
religion of Iran; moreover Ghazan started a veritable persecution of 
Buddhists and other believers. Of particular interest is the following 
passage from the Jami‘ al-tawarikh: 


When the Lord of Islam, Ghazan, became a Muslim, he commanded that 
all the idols should be broken and all the pagodas (bat-khdna) and (atash-kada) 
destroyed, together with all the other temples the presence of which in 
Muslim countries is forbidden by the shar7‘a, and that all the community 
(Jamá'at) of the idolatrous bakhbshi [a Turkish word derived from the Chinese 
po-shih * teacher"] should be converted [forcibly] to Islam. But since the 
Most High God did not aid them, they had no true faith, but were Muslims 
only outwardly and by necessity, and in their district (abiya) there were 
signs of unbelief (kufr) and of aberration (dalālat). After a certain time the 
King of Islam perceived their hypocrisy and said to them: “Let those among 
you who wish it return to India, to Kashmir, to Tibet, and to the countries 
whence they came; and let those who remain here cease to be hypoctites, 
and let them believe in that which they have in their hearts and cease from 
defiling with their hypocrisy the true religion of Islam, And if it should come 
to my ears that they are building fire-temples or pagodas, I will without 
hesitation put them to the sword.” But some persevered in their hypocrisy, 
while others again returned to their wicked beliefs. And Ghazan said: “My 
father was an idolater and died an idolater and built for himself a temple 
which he made vagf for that community [of the bakbshi]. That temple I have 
destroyed; go ye there and live on alms [among those ruins].’’+ 


It would seem that this “temple of Arghun", like other temples, 
contained portraits of the deceased sovereign, which the women of 
his family tried in vain to save from the iconoclastic zeal of the neophyte 
Ghazan. 

Besides destroying the temples of tbe idolaters, Ghazan also em- 
barked on an active cultural policy in support of Islam. According to 
the sources he was a frequent visitor of the mosques, arranged for 
public readings of the Qur’ān, had a particular reverence for the Shi‘i 


1 Ed. Alizade, pp. 396-7. 
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holy places in Mesopotamia, built mosques in every village, and founded 
numerous religious institutions for the poor in the larger towns 
and also in Mecca. He seems to have devoted particular care to the 
building of dar a/-siyàdas, which were kinds of hostels in which the 
descendants of the Prophet (sayyids) were accommodated free of charge. 
Among the holy foundations he created, Rashid al-Din even mentions 
a kind of shed in which birds could find shelter and food during the 
winter months, and in this Ghazan may have been influenced by 
similar Hindu and Buddhist practices. 

In his definite leaning towards Shi‘ism Ghazan visited the Shi'i 
sanctuaries in Mesopotamia, and it would seem that he even had coins 
struck bearing inscriptions of the Shi‘l type. His brother and successor 
Öljeitü went still further. Originally a Christian, he subsequently 
became a Buddhist and eventually a Muslim. But even after embracing 
the Muslim religion he still seemed uncertain, since he was first a 
Hanafi, then a Shafi‘, until, disgusted with the sectarian squabbles 
among the various Sunni schools, and influenced by Taj al-Din Avaji 
of Mashhad and by Jamil al-Din Mutahhir, Oljeitü finally went over 
to Shi‘ism, despite the efforts to win him back to Buddhism made by 
the bakhshis! who had remained in Iran. His son and successor Abū 
Sa‘id, however, was a Sunni. This in itself is sufficient to show that 
these conversions must be ascribed mainly to the activities of preachers 
and propagandists of the various sects in court circles. For example, 
it is not clear whether Oljeitü's Shi'i tendencies brought about any 
spread of Shi‘ism among his Persian subjects, and some of the sources 
even tell us that before he died he was converted once again to Sunnism. 

Most Persian Muslims, even during the Mongol and Il-Khanid eras, 
remained Sunnites. In addition to Baghdad, Isfahan and Shiraz were 
the citadels of Sunnism in Iran, and during the reign of Oljeitii, 
according to Ibn Battüta (fourteenth century), it was in these centres 
that the population and the scholars offered the most vigotous resist- 
ance to the unsuccessful attempts to convert them forcibly to Shi‘ism. 
Despite such sporadic attempts, however, it may be said that the 
traditional hostility between the two great branches of Islam became 
less acute after the end of the Sunni caliphate in Baghdad and when the 
Il-Khánid government—unlike that of the Saljuqs—began to show more 
sympathy for Shi‘ism, i.e. Twelver Shi‘ism (we shall deal later with the 


1 [Ed.: Some at least of these bekbshis must have been Mongol shamans. See above, 
p. 402.] 
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extremist sects). An example of this rapprochement is the Avwrdd al- 
abbab wa fusis al-adab, a mystical book of devotions written in 723/ 
1323 by the Safi Sunnite Abü'l-Mafakhir Yahya Bakharzi, which 
contains prayers handed down by Shif imams whose names are each 
followed by the formula radiya ’/ahu “anhu, * May God be pleased with 
him". On the Shi'i side, too, a more conciliatory attitude became 
perceptible. The great theologian and mystic Sadr al-Din Ibrahim 
(644/1246-722/1322), who influenced Ghazan to become a Muslim, 
was, like his father, a Sunni, but nevertheless he studied under Nasir 
al-Din Tiisi and other learned Shi‘is, and there are many pro-Shi‘i 
features in his work, Para'id al-simtain f? manágib al-rasul wa " L-batül 
wa" I-uurtadá wa’l-sibtain. A proof of the interest Ghazan himself took 
in the “family of the Prophet” are the numerous hostels he founded, 
these being rather like vag fs endowed with funds in order to help the 
5ayyids in the various districts. In some cases people sought refuge in 
Shi‘ism because they were disgusted with the squabble among the 
different Sunni schools, and especially, as regards Iran, between 
Shafi‘ites and the Hanafites. Typical of these was the quarrel at Oljeitii’s 
court between some Hanafite scholars and the Shafi‘l qadi Nizam al-Din 
‘Abd al-Malik of Maragheh, which became so violent that “the Mongol 
amir Qutlugh-Shah turned to the other amir and said: ‘Why have we 
abandoned the Yasa of Chingiz-Khàn and the religion of our fore- 
fathers and accepted this religion of the Arabs, which is divided into 
so many sects?' "! It would seem that this episode was one of the 
reasons why Oljeitii embraced Shi‘ism. 

But it was during the Mongol and ll-Khanid period that Twelver 
Shii theology became stabilized in forms which were to become 
canonical, and, though subjected to modifications, were never sup- 
planted. The two leading representatives of Shi'i thinking at this time 
were Nasir al-Din Tiisi (d. 672/1274) and his disciple ‘Allama Hilli 
(d. 726/1326). Of the former, who was an astronomer, philosopher, 
jurist, and a theologian of encyclopaedic knowledge, it is difficult to 
give a concise description, and here we will only add that he was one 
of the founders of Imamite theology and that his innumerable works 
have been the subject of many commentaries. The second man, like 
his uncle Muhaqqiq Hilli (d. 676/1277), was a theologian and jurist 
rather than a philosopher, and his treatises form the basis of all subse- 
quent Shi canonical law. 


1 Hafizi Abrü, pp. 50-1 n. 
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The trend towards Shi‘ism in many circles was due above all to 
mysticism, which at this time revealed many interesting Shi'i features. 

At the time of the Mongol invasion two /arigas had a predominant 
influence in Iran: the Kubraviyya in the East and the Suhravardiyya in 
the West. A characteristic of the Süfism of this period is its deeper study 
of the philosophical and theoretical aspect of doctrine, this being partly 
due to the influence of Ibn ‘Arabi, whose disciples in the East included 
Sadr al-Din Muhammad b. Ishaq Qonavi (d. 673/1274), author of 
Fukik, Miftah al-ghaib, and Nafabdat-i I/abiyya, and Qonavi's disciple 
the well-known Persian poet ‘Iraqi (d. 688/1289), who wrote the famous 
Lama'át annotated by Jami. Ecstatic Süfism was gradually being 
transformed into ‘irfan (gnosis) and penetrating more and more into 
Persian lyric poetry, nearly all of which at this time was strongly 
influenced by Süfism. But parallel with this esoteric level ran the 
“practical” form of Süfism, whose leading exponents were Farid al- 
Din ‘Attar (who is said to have been killed by the Mongols in 618/1221 
at a very advanced age) and later Jalal al-Din of Balkh (d. at Qonya in 
672/1273), founder of the famous tariqa called the zzau/aviyya, in which 
particular importance was attached to mystic dancing. The Mathnavi-i 
Ma‘navi and the Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz by Maulana Jalal al-Din are 
two of the best works produced by Persian religious genius. 

In the progressive penetration of Shi‘ism into Persian Süfism, the 
kubraviyya school was particularly important. Kubrà himself was the 
great Safi master of the Khwarazm, and he was killed about 618/1221 
at the time of the Mongol invasion. Although a Shafi Sunnite, he is 
said to have had leanings towards Shi‘ism, but his eulogies of ‘Ali and 
of the aJ a/-bait are common to all Süfis, and they do not prove that 
Kubrà favoured Shi‘ism more than other writers. His first-generation 
disciples appear to have been all Sunnis, and uncommon trends are 
to be found only in the works of Sa‘d al-Din Hamüya, who is said to 
have taught that the aw/iyd’ of the Muslim community are twelve in 
number, and that the twelfth is the sabib al-zaman, who will return to 
bring justice to all the world: an interesting adaptation of the Süfi 
doctrine of the twelve imams. Later, in the person of the Kubrāvi 
Shaikh ‘Ala’ al-Daula Samnani (d. 756/1335), we meet a writer of 
unusual originality. Of particular interest for our study are the relations 
with the religious leaders at the court of Arghun, in whose service he 
spent some time during the Mongol period. He had a great admiration 
for the ascetic achievements of the bakhshis, one of whom helped him to 
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solve certain problems in his spiritual life, but he distrusted the monistic 
tendencies in the Indian religions. Nevertheless, Indian influences may 
perhaps have inspired his theory of the “inner” or subtle “senses” 
(affa) In the interesting “confessions”, which form part of his 
Safwat al“urwa, Samnani clearly showed his partiality for Sunnism, but 
he was scandalized by the quarrels among the various juridical schools 
and did not adhere to any single school. Finally his soul found rest in 
Sunnism, but in admitting that *Ali alone of all the caliphs achieved 
perfection in all ¢hree aspects of the imamate—4AAi/zfa, varátba, and 
valdya—he came in many respects closer to Shi‘ism than to Sunnism. 
We may thus conclude with Molé that “his conception of Süfism and 
its role enabled him to construct something resembling a Sunnite 
Shi‘ism, which, although opposed to the ravéfid, exalts the role of the 
ahl al-bait, and especially that of ‘Ali”. The remaining links in this 
chain of Kubravi Süfism tinged with Shi‘ism would take us beyond 
the Mongol and Il-Khànid era. After Kubra’s Sunni Süfism, in which he 
acknowledged “Ali, and after the frank and tolerant Sunnism of Samnani, 
we have in the works of ‘Ali Hamadani(d. 786/15 84) a vigorous Sunnism 
in shari‘a side by side with extreme Shi'i ideas in tariqa, followed by 
the openly professed Shi‘ism of Nürbakhsh (d. 869/1464). The imper- 
ceptible transition from Sunnism to Shi‘ism, which first appears in the 
Kubraviyya tariqa, exercised a greatinfluence on Islam in Iran, and is the 
explanation for the acceptance of confessional Shi‘ism in the Safavid era. 

The Shii tendencies in the kubriviyya, however, were not the only 
instances of the curious Shi‘i Süfism which began in Iran at this time. 
Another is the Shaikhiyya-Jüriyya si/si/a in Khurasan, which had con- 
siderable political importance since it was linked with the Sarbadarid 
movement. The Shaikhiyya of Khutásán were followers of Shaikh 
Khalifa (killed in 736/1335), who was a Mazandarani by origin and 
—an interesting point—a disciple of ‘Ala’ al-Daula Samnani, with 
whom, however, he seems to have had certain disagreements. At 
Sabzavàr in Khurasan Khalifa founded a school of mysticism, which 
many of the inhabitants of the city joined. Sabzavar had long been a 
centre of Shi‘ism, but we know very little about the teachings of 
Shaikh Khalifa. At all events they were considered heretical by the 
Sunni fagib of the city who in vain implored the I-Khin Abi Sa‘id 
to get rid of Khalifa. Eventually he was secretly murdered by local 
Sunnites and was succeeded by one of his disciples, Hasan Jiri, who 
gave the movement a character which was more markedly Shi‘i and 
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at the same time more military than it had been. The names of all the 
adherents were recorded in writing and they were advised “to keep 
themselves hidden until the day of the rising”.1 The movement, unlike 
the other tariqas, which were far more peaceful in their attitude towards 
the ruling powers, had all the characteristics of a social revolt (it would 
appear that Hasan Jiri himself was of peasant origin). After the death 
of the founder, Hasan Jiri found a large number of new supporters in 
Nishapir, in Tüs, Khabüshàán, Abivard, and so on, who joined forces 
with the Sarbadirids and helped to create the curious “ Shi'i republic” 
of Sabzavar. The military and political vicissitudes of the Sarbadarids, 
however, are outside the scope of our argument, since they continued 
into the post-Il-Khinid period. Hasan Jiri was arrested about the year 
739/1538 and died shortly afterwards. 

The mixture of militarism, social reform, and Shi'ism characteristic 
of the Shaikhiyya-Jüriyya tariqa is also found in the movement of the 
followers of Mir Qivām al-Din Mar‘ashi, in Mazandaran, which the 
sources definitely describe as a branch of the Shaikhiyya-Jiriyya tariqa, 
and in fact it was Hasan Jiri who granted the title of Shaikh to Qivam 
al-Din’s father, ‘Izz al-Din Sügandi. The latter died while returning 
from Sabzavar to Mazandaran, and his son succeeded him as head of 
the Mazandarani branch of the tariqa. At Amul, about the middle of 
the century, Qivam al-Din became the head of a mass movement and 
founded a miniature Shi‘ state. His confraternity, like the Shaikhiyya- 
Jariyya, was definitely Shi'i, and the Mar‘ashi were a family of sayyid 
descended from ‘Ali Zain al-‘Abidin. 

Another group of Süfis who first sympathized with Shi‘ism and 
then embraced it completely were the Safavids, who were destined to 
be the founders of the Safavid dynasty two centuries later, under which 
the whole of Persia was converted to Shi‘ism. The founder of this 
confraternity, Shaikh Safi al-Din Ishaq of Ardabil (d. 735/1335), was a 
disciple of Shaikh Zahid Gilani (d. 700/1301), who in turn was a 
disciple of Jamal al-Din Jili (d. 651/1253), himself a follower of Najm 
al-Din Kubra. Nevertheless Shaikh Safi was undoubtedly a Sunni, and 
the “military” and Shi' trends in his brotherhood did not make their 
appearance until after the Mongol period. 

In any case, Süfism with a Shi'i tinge remains the most important 
religious feature in Iran at this time, especially in view of later develop- 
ments. 


1 Hajiz-i Abri, p. 474. 
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No description of the religious movements in Iran during the Mon- 
gol and Il-Khanid eras would be complete without some mention of 
the extremist movements, some of which, rightly or wrongly, were 
accused of “Mazdakism”; in our discussion we shall exclude the 
Isma‘ilis, who are dealt with elsewhere in this volume. One such 
movement began during the ninth year of the reign of Ogedei (1229- 
41), when a “maker of sieves” named Mahmid appeared in the village 
of Tarab, near Bukhara, who claimed to have remarkable magical 
powers, in particular that of curing the sick and receiving messages 
from spirits concerning occult matters. These powers were rumoured 
to have been taught to him by his sister, for, as Juvaini says, “in 
Transoxiana and in Turkestan many persons, especially women, claim 
to have magical powers, and when anyone has a pain or falls ill, they 
visit him, summon the exorcist, and perform dances and similar 
nonsense, and in this manner convince the ignorant and the vulgar” 1 
Mahmüd Tarabi even managed to occupy Bukhara with the help of 
the peasants and artisans, who were living in dire poverty; but accord- 
ing to the hostile chronicler Juvaini, his adherents also included 
nobles and learned Muslims. The Mongols had to despatch what was 
practically an expeditionary force to quell this rebellion, which, apart 
from its economic and social significance, throws an interesting light on 
popular beliefs in Iran at this time, and especially on the presence of 
messianic and thaumaturgical elements among the oppressed lower 
orders. 

Somewhat sketchy and incomplete are the references found in 
sources such as the Jami‘ al-tawarikh and the Nughat al-qulib, to real 
ot pretended “ Mazdakite” movements in Il-Khanid Iran. These played 
an important role in the conspiracy of Prince Ala-Fireng, the elder son 
of Geikhatu (Jumada I 703/December 1303), who was persuaded by a 
* Mazdakite" sect to take over the reins of government. According to 
Rashid al-Din,? the promoters of this conspiracy “passed themselves off 
as shaikhs [mystics]”, but in reality they had subversive social ideas. 
The heads of the sect were the pir Yafqüb Baghbani, a shaikh named 
Habib, who had once been &ha/ifa (deputy) to Shaikh Rashid Bulghari, 
a sayyid named Kamil al-Din, and various others. Under a veil of 
mysticism, coupled with stories of miracles, and of the apparitions of 
angels, prophets, and saints, there lay concealed, says Rashid al Din, 
the ancient “way of thinking of Mazdak”. Ideas of this kind were 


1 Transl. Boyle, p. 109. 2 Transl, Arends, p. 203. 
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widespread among the populace, though many influential personages 
were also said to be members of the sect, some of them from the 
entourage of the notorious finance minister Sadr al-Din, who was 
responsible for the introduction of paper money into Persia. The 
minister himself was said to have been a disciple of Shaikh Rashid 
Bulghari, mentioned above. In any case the conspiracy was discovered 
and its religious leaders were executed. But these followers of Ya‘qib 
Baghbani were not the only * Mazdakites" in Iran during those days. 
In his Nuzhat al-qulib, a geographical treatise written in 1340, Mustaufi 
Qazvini gives a description of the province of Rüdbàr in Mazan- 
darán, not far from the Isma‘ili fortress of Alamüt, and after telling us 
that the inhabitants were B4/izis (Ismá'ilis), he adds that there also 
existed a group of people calling themselves Mardghiyyan, who were 
believed to be “Mazdakites”. If Schwarz’s unconvincing hypothesis 
is correct, the word Marzgbiyyán means “men of Maràgheh", and thus 
they would be the last remnants of the descendants of the followers of 
Papak, who had fled from Azarbaijan after the collapse of the Khurram- 
ite movement. À more probable explanation is that, by calling them 
* Mazdakites", the sources wished to stress certain extremist social 
tendencies, real or imaginary, in the ideas professed by these interesting 
sects, about whose real religious theories we know very little. 

In the history of religion in Iran, the Mongol period is important for 
a number of reasons. First, it saw a strengthening of Shi‘ism as a 
consequence of the fall of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, and this was accom- 
panied by a proportionate mitigation of the Shi'i-Sunni dispute, the 
appearance within Süfism of trends towards Shi‘ism, and a leaning 
towards a certain tashayyu‘ hasan (“ moderate” Shi‘ism) in Sunni circles. 
In addition, certain Safi and Shi‘ movements of a military kind were 
formed, which were the forerunners of the Safavid movement, while 
pseudo-Mazdakite eschatological and social movements occurred 
sporadically. And finally, Süfism made particularly noteworthy pro- 
gress, especially in its doctrinal tendencies. 
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Volume Editor’s Note 


The bibliographies printed below are selective and incomplete. Their purpose 
is not to list all publications that bear directly or indirectly on the subject, 
but to enable readers to carry further the study of selected topics. A later 
volume in this series (vol. 8) will present at much greater length a syste- 
matic bibliography. As a rule, books and articles superseded by later publica- 
tions have not been included, and references to general treatises not directly 
relevant to the subject-matter of individual chapters have been reduced to a 
minimum. 

Within the limits set by these principles, contributors were free to compile 
bibliographies as they thought best. The “layout” of the lists, therefore, 
varies from chapter to chapter. The editor did not even find it desirable to 
produce a uniform method of abbreviating references to learned periodicals. 
Form of presentation is, therefore, the decision of the individual author. 
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